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Ad- 


The Month. 


F gpeettors satisfying it may be to the professional 

politicians to attribute last week’s revolution to 
the tariff or the currency or the hard times, a large con- 
tingent of the plain people will insist that the spoils 
business had as much to do with it as anything else. 
Three things were distinctly promised to the country 
when the Democratic party appealed for its suffrages in 
1892: a change of tariff policy, a change of finan- 
cial policy and a change in the policy of using pub- 
lic offices as bribes and rewards. There has been a 
change of tariff and financial policies, whether wholly 
satisfactory or not; but there has been no change, 
except in a few isolated instances, in the policy of 
office-merchandise. Party fealty has still continued to 
be bought and held with customs and internal revenue 
offices, postoffices, attorneyships, marshalships, consul- 
ates and all the other branches of the great Govern- 
mental business machine, with which partisan politics 
has no more to do than with the running of a steam 
engine. Now, looking at the question without preju- 
dice, and in the light of logic purely, 1s it not reason- 
able to assume that if three pledges are given to the 
public and no attempt is made to redeem more than 
two of them, the public’s resentment for this breach of 
faith will centre on the third pledge, which has been 
wholly ignored ? 

Here and there may be found a man who was hit by 
the blast, and who is candid enough to place a share 
of the blame for his troubles near home. Representa- 
tive Bynum of Indiana, for example, discovers the chief 
cause of his defeat to be disaffection on the part of his 
office-seeking constituency. Among other things he re- 
ferred to the quarrel over the Indianapolis Collectorship. 
‘¢T have in writing,’’ says he, ‘‘ an Indianapolis citizen’s 
offer of twenty per cent. of the salary and fees of the 
office. Another offered me five thousand dollars cash.’’ 
Doubtless Mr. Bynum’s grievance is real, but we cannot 
see that his indignation has any logic init. Nothing, 
probably, was further from the thought of these men, in 


offering him bribes, than of insulting him. They had 
simply been trained in his school of politics, and were 
showing the legitimate effect of their training. From 


buying an office with partisan services to buying it with 
money is but a short step, and there was more straight- 
forwardness in their mode of getting down to business 
than in his protest against it. 


We are glad that President Cleveland chose a date 
prior to the election to announce the large extension of 
the classified service which is explained in detail else- 
where in this issue. No one could foretell with any 
certainty at that time the way affairs were going ; what- 
ever general tendencies may have been manifest, it was 
impossible to localize results or estimate their magni- 
tude in advance. Hence his action is relieved of the 
suspicion of having vengeance or mere disgust for a 
motive. Had he waited a few days longer, however, he 
would have been treated to a fresh evidence of the folly 
of putting off the execution of his Civil Service Reform 
projects even till this time ; for the very men who have 
made his life a burden with their incessant clamor for 
spoils, and to whom he has thrown gift after gift, are the 
first to rise and denounce him as the author of the dis- 
aster which has just overtaken their common party. 


Although the elections were held all over the country, 
the largest measure of public interest undoubtedly cen- 
tred in the choice of Representatives for the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, the Governorship of New York State 
and the Mayoralty of New York city. The fruits of the 
contest are by no means unsatisfactory to Civil Service 
Reformers. The latest returns available indicate that, 
of the eighty members of the House who voted last ses- 
sion to defeat the appropriation for the Civil Service 
Commission, the following forty-five will stay at home 
after the 4th of next March: 


Alderson, W. Va. Edmunds, Va. 
Alexander, N. C. Ellis, Ky. 
Barnes, Wis. English, N. J. 
Bland, Mo. Enloe, Tenn. 
Bretz, Ind. Epes, Va. 
Bunn, N. C. Forman, Ill. 
Cabaniss, Ga. Fyan, Md. 
Capehart, W. Va. Gorman, Mich. 
Caruth, Ky. Grady, N. C. 
Cockrell, Tex. Hatch, Mo. 
Coffeen, Wyo. Heard, Mo. 
Covert, N. Y. Houk, Tenn. 
Cummings, N. Y. Hunter, Il. 
DeArmond, Mo. Ikirt, Ohio. Wells, Wis. 
Dunn, N J. Lane, Ill. Wise, Va. 


A few of these gentlemen withdrew from the contest 
in time to save their skins ; one or two others tried to 
run for reélection but could not induce any convention 
to nominate them ; the rest took part in last week’s bat- 
tle and were beaten by their constituents, who did not 
approve of their record in Congress. 


Layton, Ohio. 
Lynch, Wis. 
Mallory, Fla. 
Morgan, Mo. 
O’Neil, Mo. 
Paynter, Ky. 
Pearson, Ohio. 
Pendleton, W. Va. 
Shell, S. C. 
Snodgrass, Tenn. 
Stockdale, Miss. 
Stone, Ky. 
Taylor, Ind. 
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As for New York, whatever part Civil Service Reform 
played in the fight in State or city was a winning one. 
The rival candidates for Governor and Mayor were inter- 
rogated by the New York Association as to their attitude 
toward the Reform. Neither Senator Hill nor Mr. Grant 
condescended to take any notice of the inquiry, though 
their record in the past is a sufficient indication of what 
they would have answered if they had said anything. 
Mr. Wheeler’s response, of course, was a cordial and 
thorough-going pledge of devotion to the Reform. Mr. 
Morton, now Governor-elect, lost no time in answering 
that it would be his duty, as well as his pleasure, if 
elected, ‘‘ to aid in the strict enforcement of the Civil 
Service law’’; that he would ‘‘ endeavor to secure 
improvement in the administration of the law and the 
extension of its principles wherever practicable’’ ; and, 
finally, that in his opinion ‘‘ the operation of the Civil 
Service law, both in the State and nation, though 
applied with difficulty and in some cases in the face of 
positive opposition, has already demonstrated the sound- 
ness of the principle.’’ Colonel Strong, the successful 
anti-corruption candidate for Mayor, wrote: ‘I have 
accepted the platform adopted by the Committee of 
Seventy, and with it, of course, that part referring to 
Civil Service Reform. In my judgment, this precludes 
the necessity of answering your inquiries in detail.’’ To 
these assurances it is gratifying to add the fact that one 
of the proposed amendments to the State constitution of 
which the people voted their approval, ingrafts the merit 
system of appointment upon the organic law. On the 
whole, therefore, Civil Service Reform has come out of 
the fight with flying colors, whatever the fortunes of the 
other issues involved. 


Early in the campaign which has just closed, Post- 
master-General Bissell issued a circular to postmasters 
reviving President Cleveland’s order of 1885, forbid- 
ding the active participation of federal officeholders in 


partisan politics. Attorney-General Olney at a later 
date, in response to inquiries from District Attorneys in 
various parts of the country, sent one stereotyped mes- 
sage: ‘‘It is contrary to the rule of this Department— 
uniformly laid down in every case in which application 
has been made—that District Attorneys should actively 
participate in political campaign work.’’ Whatever 
the rule was, the practice seems to have been that, if 
anyone took the trouble to inquire, he would be warned 
to keep out of the field ; but if he did not bother him- 
self to ask permission he might do as he pleased. Post- 
masters, collectors and their deputies, functionaries of 
various grades under the Department of Justice, and 
others, have attended conventions and made themselves 
conspicuously useful to their party, but we have yet to 
hear that one of them has been removed for misconduct. 
The nearest approach to such punishment was the prompt 
acceptance of the voluntary resignation of J. Adam 
Bede, a Marshal in Minnesota. Mr. Bede inquired what 
the rule was, and received his answer. He was bound 
to do campaign work ; so, instead of defying his supe- 
riors or playing the sneak, he handed back his commis- 
sion. That was at least an honest act, mistaken as the 
motive was which prompted it. Marshal Bede, when he 
asked for his office, knew what rule the President had 
laid down, and should have done- him the compliment 
to believe him sincere. Having solicited official 
responsibilities with his eyes open, it was his duty not 
to throw them up at a time or in a manner likely to 
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embarrass the Government ; but it was better, neverthe- 
less, to do what he did, and even in the way he did it, 
than to play a lying part on the one hand or set an 
example of insubordination on the other. 


The line between offensive and inoffensive activity is 
a rather fine one to draw, after passing above a certain 
official rank. For example, the Secretary and Assistant- 
Secretaries of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and some other prominent federal officers who 
have had the devising of the fiscal policies of the Admin- 
istration and not a little influence in shaping the legis- 
lation of the last two sessions of Congress, claim a right 
to go before the people, when the state of public busi- 
ness will permit, and defend the measures for which 
they are held responsible, in the same way that any 
steward may make an accounting to his master. Onthe 
other hand, postmasters, attorneys, marshals and local 
revenue officers have not been clothed with any discre- 
tionary powers, and hence cannot take refuge behind a 
fancied obligation to defend the conduct of the Admin- 
istration; the only motive that could possibly impel 
them to political activity would be gratitude for favors 
already bestowed or hope for others vet tocome. Nev- 
ertheless, the postmasters and collectors and the rest of 
their order complain of unfair discrimination against 
them, as long as they see any officer lower than a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet taking the stump. It would be a 
good thing for the President, if he wishes to keep office- 
holders generally out of politics, to draw the line him- 
self, distinctly and specifically, above which anybody 
shall be free to make such speeches in a campaign as the 
condition of public business will permit, but below which 
everybody shall be bound to keep his lips closed at meet- 
ings. The rule against taking part in caucuses and con- 
ventions should be made absolute as to the whole federal 
service, from the President himself to the humblest 
laborer in a Government building. The scandal of an 
‘‘ officeholders’ brigade’’ should be stamped out 
without mercy. No evasion or indirection should be 
suffered, but the man who openly defies the rule or who 
skulks behind its letter and ignores its spirit, should be 
dismissed from the service the instant his offence is 
proved upon him. Two or three such dismissals, con- 
spicuously published, would probably bring the whole 
business to an end for Mr. Cleveland’s term, and leave 
his successor no choice but to follow his example. 


To those innocent souls who still imagine that the old 
rule of making appointments to office on the recom- 
mendation of prominent public men was preferable to 
the newer rule of subjecting the candidates to competi- 
tive tests, we commend the case of William B. Smith, 
which has lately been filling a good deal of space in the 
daily newspapers. Smith was appointed, about four 
months ago, to a place in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing at Washington, below the classified service. His 
sponsors were Representative Dunn of New Jersey, of 
whose district he was a citizen, and Representative 
Wheeler of Alabama, who for personal reasons felt an 
interest in the young man. He was assigned to the duty 
of forwarding postage-stamps to postmasters in response 
to their orders. Some of the postmasters who had sent 
in Jarge orders were careful to count their stamps when 
received, with the result that Smith was one day arrested 
on the charge of stealing between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand of the stamps committed tq his keeping. 
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It would be absurd, of course, to assume that such a 
crime could not, or would not, be committed by an 
employee admitted to the Government service through 
competitive examination, for human nature will remain 
human nature in spite of anything we may do to store 
the memory or train the intelligence; but Smith’s case 
bears a moral, nevertheless. It shows how utterly sense- 
less is the plea upon which certain places in the public 
employ have been, for the last eleven years, exempted 
from the operation of the Civil Service Rules. The 
claim made for them is either that their duties are con- 
fidential and their responsibilities fiduciary, and hence 
that the first consideration must be the personal char- 
acter of the appointee, or else that their duties are 
largely manual, and therefore do not require an edu- 
cated mind. On which of these pretences such a place 
as Smith’s should be exempted, it is hard to make out, 
When Representatives Dunn and Wheeler asked Secre- 


tary Carlisle to appoint Smith, they vouched for his per_ 


sonal character; yet we have not learned that either 
Congressman has come forward with an offer to reim- 
burse the Government for any loss it may suffer as the 
result of having put Smith into a place of trust at their 
joint instance. What protection, then, is afforded to 
the public interests by the recommendation or approval 
of a prominent man, more than would have been secured 
by the selection of an employee from the eligible lists of 
the Civil Service Commission? Suppose that Secretary 
Carlisle had notified the Commission that he had a 
vacancy for which no candidate would be accepted who 
could not furnish a bond for so many thousand dollars 
with satisfactory sureties: would not the Government 
have been better off to-day, than it is with the trouble 
and expense of a criminal prosecution on its hands and 
nothing on the opposite side of the ledger except the 
gratification of two Congressmen with a petty bit of 
patronage? If Smith had been obliged to earn his place 
by successful competition with other applicants, instead 
of having it tossed to him as a political or personal 
favor, and if he had felt the comfortable assurance that 
as long as he did his work well he could depend on his 
regular pay, with a chance of adding to it by tak- 
ing extra pains to become expert, will anyone say that 
his temptation to increase his present income by theft 
would not have been greatly modified? And is it nota 
fact within the experience of every employer, that the 
emp'oyee who has both hands and a head is a safer as 
well as a more useful man than one who has only hands? 


Some persons learn slowly. In spite of the warning 
conveyed by Smith’s case, we find Mr. Johnson, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, saying in his 
report just sent to Secretary Carlisle: ‘‘The [Civil 
Service] classification has not given complete relief, and 
will not until discretion is given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and to the Chief of this Bureau to secure the 
suspension of the Civil Service Rules at times when the 
eligible list does not furnish the kind of employees 
needed.’ We wish Mr. Johnson had gone a little further 
and explained when those ‘‘ times’’ occur; for we have 
yet to hear of a well authenticated case for the last few 
years where the eligible list has not furnished plenty of 
eligibles for his Bureau, The only complaint raised 
against some of the persons certified is that their skin 
is not white. This is not the fault of the Civil Service 
system, however; the blame must be divided between 
nature, which did the coloring, and the laws of the 
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United States, which give citizens of all colors equal 
rights and privileges under the Government. The idea 


of adopting Rules for the relief of appointing officers, 
and afterward suspending them for the same ostensible 
purpose, would be a more appropriate subject for discus- 
sion in a comic weekly than in a dignified official report. 


The Baltimore postoffice has a national reputation. 
During two administrations it served unscrupulous parti- 
sans, of different politics but identical morals, as a 


‘corpus vile for experiments in ‘‘ beating ’’ the Civil Ser- 


vice Law. It is therefore worthy of note that the pres- 
ent postmaster is neither a Veazey nor a Johnson. He 
seems to have a reasonable regard for his oath of office 
and to think that officeholders and even politicians may 
have another code of ethics from poker sharps and 
green goods men. In the classified service he appears 
to have done, so far, just what the law expects and 
requires every officer to do—that is to say, created vacan- 
cies only for good cause and filled them with those duly 
certified as the best fitted. It ought not to be high 
praise to say of one in a responsible public office that 
he is not a trickster and a perjurer, but we learn that the 
Maryland politicians have been quite dumbfounded to 
discover that Mr. Warfield deserves this mild compli- 
ment. We have no reason tc believe that in private life 
an honest man is any more of a curiosity in Maryland 
than elsewhere, but an honest man in Maryland politics 
is well nigh a freak of nature ; at all events some Balti- 
more politicians seem to think so. 


In the unclassified service Mr, Warfield’s course has 
not been much more to their taste, but it has been a 
good deallesstoours. After four years of ‘‘ Bill’’ John- 
son we have no doubt there would be little need to go 
over this service with a fine tooth comb to find the sub- 
ject matter for many eminently proper dismissals. But, 
if we are correctly informed, there is good reason to sup- 
pose that the new postmaster, like all his predecessors 
since the days of General Jackson, considers a ‘‘ clean 
sweep’’ as the natural accompaniment of a change of 
Administration except where the Law forbids this /otidem 
verbis; and that Republicanism, or, in other words, agree- 
ment in opinion with just about half of the American 
people as to matters having no more to do with the dis- 
charge of his own duties than with lunar physics, is a 
crime in itself to justify an officer having discretionary 
power in depriving a man of his means of livelihood. 
In filling the vacancies thus created he has, indeed, 
disgusted and enraged ‘‘ regular’’ politicians—that is to 
say, the big and little bosses and their henchmen—by 
systematically disregarding their recommendations and 
selecting almost invariably Democrats considered more 
or less ‘‘ independent.’’ But among the political back 
numbers and soreheads who are included in this ele- 
ment simply because they cannot get out of it, a very 
fair proportion are fellows shabby erough to satisfy the 
most ‘‘ regular,’’ and we are not surprised to learn that 
some of Mr. Warfield’s appointments are not especially 
edifying. One of them, that of a man named Edwards, 
is said to have caused not a little scandal. 


The most serious mistake as toshis true functions attrib- 
uted by rumor to the new postmaster is implied in his 
alleged purpose to use his patronage to ‘‘ build up a 
Cleveland Democracy’’ in Maryland, and the part he 
is said to have taken in various intrigues and ‘ dick- 
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ers ’’ which are believed by some to have preceded the 
nomination of his friend Mr, John K, Cowen for Con- 
gress in the fourth Maryland district. It is possible 
and even probable that these rumors may do him more 
or less injustice, and we are not concerned to question 
the fitness of Mr. Cowen for the national legislature or 
to speculate as to the merits of a ‘*‘ Cleveland Democ- 
racy,’’ either in the abstract or relatively to a ‘* Gor- 
man Democracy ’’ or a ‘‘ Rasin Democracy,’’ whether 
in Maryland or elsewhere; but we are very clear 
that if such a ‘‘ Democracy’’ or any other can be 
‘¢ built up’’ only by bribing its adherents with pub- 
lic employment and depriving poor little underlings in 
the postoffice of their bread and butter, it isn’t worth 
the building-up, and that the process of construction 
will do little good to the country, less to the Baltimore 
postoffice, and least of all to the postmaster’s reputa- 
tion among honorable and patriotic men. 


The President Extends the Rules. 


N Friday, November 2, President Cleveland author- 

ized the federal Civil Service Commission to make 

the necessary arrangements for the following changes in 

the Civil Service Rules, which were to go into effect at 
once: 


I. Arevision of the Customs classification so as to bring within 
it all employees not serving merely as workmen or laborers, 
without regard to compensation. 


Heretofore this service has been classified on the basis 
of compensation, instead of the character of the employ- 
ment; all employees receiving less than $900 a year 


have been excluded from the classification and therefore 
not subject to the Civil Service Rules. The effect of 
such a system has been that any Collector who wanted 
to find places for his friends needed only to have their 
salaries fixed at $896 or thereabout, and then make his 
appointments at will. The new Rule will bring the 
classification of the Customs Service into harmony with 
that of the rest of the classified service. 

II. An amendment to Customs Rule 1 extending the classifica- 
tion to include all customs districts in which there are as many as 
twenty employees. 

The present limit is fifty employees, and under that 
limit eleven customs districts have been classified. The 
new extension will bring under the Rules twenty-one 
more custom-houses, and add to the classified force 
about seven hundred clerks. 

III. An amendment to the classification of the Departmental 
service at Washington so as to include all the messengers, assist- 
ant messengers and watchmen in all the Departments. 

There are about six hundred of these employees. A 
more accurate census at this moment is made difficult 
by the practice which has hitherto prevailed of group- 
ing messengers and watchmen in the same roll with 
laborers. 

IV. An amendment to the Civil Service Rules*abolishing the 
right to transfer to classified non-excepted places, upon non-com 


petitive examination, persons appointed to excepted places, after 
one year’s service in the latter. 


This closes one of the iniquitous ‘‘ back-doors’’ to 
the classified service. Persons who were afraid to com- 
pete for places, but who have had sufficiently powerful 
friends at court, have been able hitherto to procure 
appointment as private secretaries, etc., and, after a 
year’s service, to get themselves transferred to the clas- 
sified roll by taking a mere ‘‘ pass’’ examination. Only 
the firmness of the Civil Service Commission, in refus- 
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ing examination to candidates of this sort having their 
legal residence in States whose quotas of appointments 
were already full, has prevented the grossest abuse of 
the practice; but, even though the number of such 
transfers has been kept down to thirty-five in the last 
four years, the facts in most cases have been misunder- 
stood by the public, and the appointments have been 
regarded as due to trickery and collusion, causing seri- 
ous scandals in many cases, 

V. An ord:+r extending the classification of the Post Office 
Department so as to include the clerks employed in the offices 
of the postoffice inspectors. 

There are just twenty-nine of these clerks, who were 
overlooked at the time the inspectorships were brought 
under the Rules. 


VI. Amendments to the Postal Rules withdrawing from the 
excepted class a very large proportion of the places now excepted 
from examination. 

There were, at the time this order was issued, about 
2,300 assistant-postmasters, private secretaries, money- 
order and registry clerks, cashiers, and other postoffice 
functionaries exempted from examination on the ground 
of the confidential character of their duties. Some 1,500 
of these, as nearly as can now be estimated, will be brought 
under the Rules by the President’s new order, leaving 
only about 800 to be appointed under the old system. 

VII. An amendment to the Departmental Rules withdrawing 
from the excepted class in the Department of Agriculture the 
chiefs of the divisions of pomology, entomology, economic 
ornithology and mammalogy, and the assistant chiefs of these 
divisions. 

This will bring in six officers whose education and 
work must always be strictly scientific. 

VIII. An amendment to the Indian Rules providing for the 
appointment as assistant-teachers in the Indian school service, 
without Civil Service examination, the graduates of the normal 
classes of the Salem (Ore.) school, Santa Fe (N. M.) school, Has- 
kell Institute (Lawrence, Kan.), Carlisle (Pa.) school and Hamp- 
ton (Va.) Institute upon their certificates of graduation; but before 


they can be advanced to full teacherships they shall be required 
to pass the regular Civil Service examination. 


This was designed merely to save a quantity of need- 
less work to the examiners in the case of graduates 
from certain schools which are carefully organized and 
scrupulously managed, and from which a certificate is 
regarded as entirely trustworthy. All applicants even for 
assistant-teachers’ places, coming frof other schools, 
must be examined in regular course, 

IX. Allowing appointment without examination, for not 
exceeding thirty days, to places which may be filled by non-com- 
petitive examination in the Departments at Washington in cases 
of emergency, pending an examination by the Commission. 

This change was designed to meet such difficulties as 
occurred a while ago in the Weather Bureau, which sud- 
denly discovered that it was about to be left without 
printers. The weather bulletins and maps had to be got 
out, and the Commission was unable on so short notice 
to issue its advertisements, hold its examinations and 
certify the names of those who had passed. Thirty days, 
however, is an abundance of time in which to meet any 
such emergency, and owing to the brevity of tenure 
of the emergency employees, the new rule is not likely 
to be resorted to except in cases of real necessity. 

Reports from apparently trustworthy sources credit 
the President with the intention of adding to this list of 
extensions—which covers between 2,800 and 2,900 places 
—another including the whole Internal Revenue Service 
below the grade of Deputy Collector, the clerical 
employees of the District of Columbia and the chiefs 
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of division and chief clerks in the Departments, with a 
few special exceptions. It is said that there are certain 
legal questions to be settled, however, before the formal 
announcement can be made. It would not be surprising, 
moreover, if Mr, Cleveland’s next annual message were 
to contain an urgent recommendation that a law be 
passed for the registration of laborers in the federal 
service everywhere, on the general plan outlined in 
Representative Andrew’s bill reported to the House in 
the Fifty-second Congress. 

It is not often that this journal avails itself of the 
professional privilege of saying, ‘‘As we prophesied,’’ 
so and so; but we trust we may be pardoned a very faint 
note of exultation in quoting a phrase from an editorial 
article on ‘‘ President Cleveland’s Policy,’’ in Goop 
GOVERNMENT for October 15, 1893. We have italicised 
one clause for the sake of special emphasis : 

But let not the friends of Reform despair; the outlook, though 
disheartening, is not entirely dark. unless we are seri- 
ously misinformed, the President has a plan still in store, which 
will see the light in the course of the coming year. When the 
seveal heads of Departments announce to him that they have at 
last finished overhauling their force of division-chiefs, chief-clerks, 
messengers, etc., and ‘‘evened up” the unclassified service 
politically, it is prophesied by persons who profess to know that 
the President will make a large extension of the classified serv- 
ice, so as to insure, as far as practicable, the permanency of the 
organization as it stands approved by his Administration. 

The letter of President Cleveland to Commissioner 
Procter, inviting the members of the United States Civil 
Service Commission to meet him at the White House 
and arrange for an extension of the classified service, was 
dated about one year and one week after the publication 
of our prediction. If Mr. Cleveland had adhered to his 
original plan of returning to Washington on October 15, 
it would have been written, beyond doubt, precisely 
twelve months after our ‘publication, for that note was 
the first communication on official business which the 
President wrote after reaching the Executive Mansion. 
Indeed, we have good reason for saying that the time 
limit set in our prophecy would have been more than 
met if Congress had made any speed with its silver and 
tariff legislation, for it was only to await the termina- 
tion of those two matters that attentipn to the further 
Reform of the Civil Service was postponed so long. 


Remember the Place and Dates. 


UR readers will bear in mind that the annual meet- 
ing of the National Civil Service Reform League 
in Chicago originally set down for October 17 and 18, 
has been postponed to Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 12 and 13. The detailed arrangements for 
the meeting will remain substantially as originally 
announced, The general headquarters of the League 
will be at the rooms of the Commerce Club, in the 
Auditorium building. A joint meeting of the general 
committee and the executive committee will be held 
there on December 12 at. 10.30 A. M. The special 
business session of the League will be held on December 
13 at the same hour. 

Public meetings will be held in the Auditorium Recital 
Hall on the afternoons of the 12th and 13th at 2.30 
o’clock, at which papers will be read by Charles J. Bona- 
parte, Herbert Welsh, Richard Henry Dana, C. B. Wilby, 
Hon, C. L. Walbridge and others, 

The annual address will be delivered by the president, 
Hon. Carl Schurz, at the Central Music Hall, on the 
evening of the 12th at 8 o’clock. To this and to the 
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afternoon meetings the public are cordially invited. 
On the evening of the 13th, at 7, a banquet will be given 
at the Union League Club. 

All who know in advance that they will be able to 
attend the meetings, and all who desire to be present at 
the dinner, will confer a favor by notifying William 
Potts, secretary, at the office of the League, 54 William 
Street, New York City. 


Sound Sense from a Party Leader. 


EORGE FRED. WILLIAMS, who is credited with 
the authorship of the admirable Civil Service plank 
in the Massachusetts Democratic platform this fall, made 
one of his closing speeches in the campaign at Winches- 
ter, Mass. As Mr, Williams was a Representative, and 
a prominent one, in the Fifty-second Congress, he knows 
whereof he speaks when he condemns the mixing of 
patronage with legislation, Among other things he said 
in his Winchester speech : 

‘*T have believed, while the struggle for Civil Service 
Reform has been going on, that the real victory would 
never be achieved until the postoffices of the country 
were taken out from the patronage system, and the con- 
tinued tenure of faithful officials was secured. ‘The sys- 
tem of competitive examinations now in vogue furnishes 
evidence of the beneficence of this Reform, mainly in 
the large cities. The postoffice, the country over, rep- 
resents in each community, large or small, the public 
service of the United States; and as long as the rural 
population sees nothing but a struggle for the possession 
of the postoffice as a result of each change of adminis- 
tration, we cannot expect to convert the whole country 
to the principles which have proved so beneficial in the 
administration of our larger offices. : 

‘*Representing the party of which I am a member, I 
would say that I believe it to be of supreme importance 
to the party and to the country that the wrangling over 
spoils of office should be silenced by legislation securing 
the merit system. This subject has the material, not only 
for elaborate discussion, but to arouse as well popular 
enthusiasm when it is properly understood. The Reform 
is distinctly democratic, and our party should embrace 
it eagerly. 

‘«The prime evil of the patronage system which a 
proper Reform should abolish is the interference of Con- 
gressmen in the distribution of offices, and the remedy 
of the abuse is not only for the interest of the people, 
but of the political parties themselves. In the first 
place, I doubt if many private citizens appreciate how 
seriously the patronage system interferes with the admin- 
istrative and legislative departments of our Government. 
While Senators and Congressmen have the sole power 
of legislation, they have control of the legislative pol- 
icy of the party, while the President is or should be the 
leader of the party and should formulate and execute the 
policy whick the party and the nation have commanded. 

‘‘ Recent experiences, and the whole history of poll- 
tics, show how serious a cause of discord and even dis- 
ruption in the execution of the party policy the demands 
of legislators for the control of patronage have been. 
The most notable instance is only significant of the 
whole system—the resignation of Senator Conkling, 
who was sent to the Senate by the people to make laws, 
and who resigned his office because he could not con- 
trol appointments which the Constitution placed with 
the executive department alone. When the President, 
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of any party, calls upon Congress to fulfil its campaign 
pledges he is almost always met with dogged opposition 
from the members of the legislative department, who 
use their power over legislation to compel the Presi- 
dent to distribute the public offices according to their 
dictation. Thus it is that the entire policy of 
the party may be overturned because members of Con- 
gress insist upon usurping the executive function. 

‘«There are also serious consequences to political par- 
ties in the elections themselves. It is notoriously true 
that the Congressional election which follows a Presi- 
dential election goes against the party in power. I 
believe this is due mainly to the spoils system, and I 
can cite you at the present moment many Congressional 
districts in which the Democracy is likely to lose its 
majority because of dissension caused by the interfer- 
ence of the Congressmen in the distribution of patron- 
age. Ihave in my hand a newspaper dispatch concern- 
ing the Ohio election which reads as follows: ‘Six 
districts in the State are roundly Democratic, and there 
would be no doubt of the Democrats carrying all these 
but for the fights which have grown out of the distribu- 
tion of patronage.’ 

‘¢ Many of our best public men are even defeated for 
renomination in their party because they have not satis- 
fied the clamor of their adherents for the rewards of 
office. And yet it is not fully realized by many that 
when a Congressman insists upon injuring himself and 
his party by dealing out the offices, he is interfering 
unwarrantably in business which has been delegated by 
the Constitution to the executive department alone. 
The sooner our party strikes at this evil and insists that 
its Congressmen shall devote themselves to legislation 
and allow the President to take the sole responsibility of 
appointments to office, the sooner we shall bring our 
politics back to a legitimate basis of party policy. The 
postoffices are the key to the whole Reform, 

‘‘T have not time to discuss or to urge the point that 
Congressmen dictate appointments in the main for their 
own political adventage and not with entire considera- 
tion for the public interest or ever the interest of the 
party at large. But there is a further consideration 
which I consider vital and controlling upon this point, 
and which determined me, as the Democratic Represen- 
tative of my Congressional district, to refuse under all 
circumstances to make recommendations to office, I was 
elected to legislate and was supported by my party, 
because I seemed to represent properly its legislative 
policy. Noone inquired, or had any right to inquire, 
whom I favored for any appointive office. When elected 
I had my power and influence by the vote of every man 
who supported me. When candidates for appointive 
office appeared in my district I found men contesting 
who were loyal to me and who had all according to their 
ability aided in elevating me to a place in the national 
legislature. I did not see, and cannot sge now, how I 
could honestly throw my influence for any particular 
candidate or against any worthy constituent when my 
influence was derived from all alike and without refer- 
ence to administrative questions. 

‘* And as a practical matter, let me say that I have 
found throughout my district this position to have been 
ratified by nearly all the office-seekers who had substan- 
trial party claims to appointment. Those who have 
become my enemies from refusal to interfere are princi- 
pally those who could not obtain the backing of their 
local organization and who needed a Congressman’s 
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power to subvert the local will; yet the proper basis of 
every appointment even under the present system is the 
satisfaction of the community which is to be served. I 
do not believe that Congressional interference generally 
serves to execute, but rather to interfere with, the will 
of the people. Under such a system the Congressman 
who should hold the legislative policy of his party in 
jealous trust runs the risk of defeating his party at the 
polls, and creating discord in its ranks. 

“Tt is futile to suggest that Congressmen must inter- 
fere because the Administration needs advice. The 
argument is specious, but false. President Cleveland 
would tell you to-day that he would breathe a thanksgiv- 
ing if he could be assured that Congressmen would no 
longer volunteer their suggestions in the matter of 
appointments. They only prevent him from taking 
legitimate means to ascertain the public will. It is easy 
to devise a system for testing the sentiment of a com- 
munity without asking the opinion of any Senator or any 
member of the House.’’ 


Mr. Cowen on Civil Service Reform. 


ra K. COWEN, who has been elected a Repre- 

sentative in Congress from the Fourth district of 
Maryland, committed himself absolutely to the cause of 
Civil Service Reform in his speech accepting his nomi- 
nation, After stating his position on the tariff and cur- 
rency questions, which were the only issues touched by 
the convention’s platform, he added: 

One more question, and only one—and on that I stand on the 
Democratic platform. My only trouble is that 1 am perfectly 
well aware that I differ widely from many who are as sound 
Democrats as myself: Since 187@, when Tilden’s platform was 
prepared at St. Louis, the Democratic platform has called for a 
reform which, I know, does not meet with a full and hearty 
response in every Demucratic coivention. I now refer to 
the question of Civil Service Reform. You know my views. . . 

I shall do everything in my power to widen and extend that 
Reform. I believe the day will come when it will receive uni- 
versal approbation, even though it does not now. You must not 
expect me for one single moment to lower my standard on that 
subject. 

Mr. Cowen succeeds Mr. Rayner, who, while he has 
always voted right on Civil Service Reform, has not 
indicated any special personal interest in it. 


Mr. Swift’s Petition. 


UCIUS B. SWIFT of Indianapolis, as a citizen and 
taxpayer, has addressed to the heads of the gov- 
ernment of that city a petition that a reduction of two 
per cent. be made in the pay of all the city’s employees 
who draw $1,000 a year, and one per cent. in all salaries 
and wages below that figure. The ground ofthe request 
is that, as the campaign assessors have taxed these men 
so much on the money paid them by the public, their 
pay is evidently higher than necessary, and the public 
have a right to a proportionate decrease. 

Mayor Denny, in an interview, takes refuge in the 
excuse that ‘‘ there is nothing in the city charter for- 
bidding’’ the public employees to contribute freely to 
campaign funds, and Comptroller Trusler falls back 
upon personal abuse of Mr. Swift. The Indianapolis 
News, however, supports the petition as logical and right, 
and adds that it does ‘‘ not believe there are many,men 
in this country, outside of Tammany Hall, who are ready 
to admit that an office is a thing to be bought and sold,’’ 
as Campaign assessments imply. 
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Political Assessments During the Campaign. 


HE two political assessment cases which have given 
i the Civil Service Commission most concern during 
the late campaign are those at Pittsburgh, Pa., and at 
San Francisco, Cal. Commissioner Roosevelt person- 
ally visited the federal offices in Pittsburgh and reported 
to his colleagues what he found. 

In the Internal Revenue Office, he said, there had been 
no coércion or assessment contrary to law, but, for all 
that, the office was used as a cog in the political machine 
of whichever party happened to be in power. Tne 
present Collector was appointed at the instance of Rep- 
resentative Sipe, and is referred to by the politicians as 
‘*Sipe’s appointee.’’ -Mr. Roosevelt says: 


His office has, as with almost all non-classified offices, been 
conducted purely on the spoils system. He told me frankly, as 
did the other witnesses, how appointments were made in his 
force. Theinternal revenue district covers several Congressional 
districts. Where there is a Democratic Congressman, he dis- 
tributes the patronage, unless for some reason he is out of favor 
with the appointing power. Thus Congressman Sipe has had 
the nomination of all appointees from his district, and, being a 
very influential man, has also had the nomination of some of the 
appointees from outside of his district. Congressman Sibley, on 
the other hand, whose views on various matters have been alien 
to those of the appointing power, has had but one or two appoint- 
ments given him, the other appointments in his district having 
been made on the initiative of the local Democratic leaders, 
which is done generally in the districts where there are no Demo- 
cratic Congressmen. The Collector informed me that all of the 
appointments of the men under him were made in this way, on 
the initiative and at the suggestion of the different Democratic 
leaders, he reserving to himself the privilege of rejecting any 
whom he considered unfit. The men thus appointed have of 
course always been active ward workers—leaders at the primaries 
and the polls. They have not been assessed or coérced into pay- 
ing save inso far as they have been coérced by the feeling of their 
party associates. All those who had been in office a full year 
had paid, or intended to pay, sums varying from $35 to #150. 
Perhaps $75, or at least $50, would be the ordinary amount paid, 
the whole force in Mr. Kearns’s office thus contributing certain] 
$6,000 or $7,000 and probably more to the local campaign fund. 
‘These payments are taken as a matter of course. The men get 
their appointments because of their political activity and their 
influence with the leaders of their party, and as they get them 
because of their services—not to the public but to the manipula- 
tors of the machine—they naturally expect to pay for the privi- 
leges they have obtained. As a consequence, the Collector’s 
office forms a big treasure-chest out of which the dominant party 
can take sums to expend, honestly or dishonestly as the case 
may be, in influencing the elections. ; 

This investigation of itself affords conclusive proof that the 
Internal Revenue Office should be classified. The positions of 
the men could readily be filled through the examinations of 
the Commission, and it would be impossible to fill them in any 
more absurd way than is the fashion now under the patronage 
system, where the individuals who are to serve the public and the 
public only are appointed because of their services to some polit- 
ical chief or political faction, and expect, as a matter of course, 
that a part of the salary that they receive from the whole people 
should be applied to the advancement of some political party for 
the moment representing a fraction of the people. The salaries 
paid by the Government should be the measure of the services 
rendered by the employees. Under the spoils systems these 
salaries are always supposed not merely to reward the public 
servant for services rendered, but also to enable him to pay some- 
one else for having gotten him the appointment. It is not neces- 
sary to point out the dangers to decent government involved in 
a system which turns all the offices into a vast bribery chest—a 
bribery chest of a double kind, for offices themselves are used as 
plunder with which to pay the leaders in the game of politics, 
while the salaries attached to the offices are further used as 
material from which to draw great sums to influence or corrupt 
the voters themselves. ; 


In the postoffice, Mr. Roosevelt finds, the Civil Serv- 
ice Law has been carefully observed. 


The postmaster has taken no part in making the political 
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assessments, and he took no part in advising his subordinates 
to be active as delegates or as canvassers at the primaries and 
political conventions. He knew, however, that an effort had 
been made to collect assessments, and it is to be regretted that 
he did not publicly state at the time what he has since stated to 
the Commission—that he had no hand in making these assess- 
ments and that he would not discriminate in any way against any 
employee for refusing to contribute. It is also to be regretted 
that he did not keep himself informed as to the activity of his 
subordinates in the primaries and forbid it, especially as his 
nephew was one of these offending subordinates. 


All the assessment business, it seems, was carried on 
by persons outside of the service. 


The treasurer of the Democratic committee, Mr. Fleming, has 
sent to each employee in the classified service of the postoffice 
a letter requesting him to call at his office. Those who went 
were solicited for money for political purposes, the amounts sug- 
gested being about two per cent. Mr. Fleming stated that he 
was confident that he had not violated the law, for he was acting 
in accordance with Attorney-General Olney’s opinion, which 
gave him the right to solicit assessments by letter in a Govern- 
ment building. — 

Many of the Republican letter-carriers had determined to con- 
tribute, and had so agreed among themselves, fearing that other- 
wise they would be dismissed. One or two actually did contrib- 
ute; the others were only prevented by the prompt action of the 
Commission, which reiissured them and gave them confidence. 
There can of course be no more offensive coércion than to make 
a public servant who happens to belong to one party contribute 
out of his salary for the success of the other party; yet this is 
exactly what is done by this species of blackmail. ;. a 
solicitation is always made by some person standing high in the 
councils of the party to which the head of the office belongs. The 
men of the opposite party who are in the office feel a little nerv- 
ous about their positions anyhow. They know that the politi- 
cians of the party opposed to them grudge them their places and 
want to turn them out, and they know that in too many cases 
advantage will be taken of any slight fault or misstep on their 
part that can serve as an excuse to remove them. They are 
therefore very anxious not to give offence, and they pay, simply 
with the hope of escaping future trouble. Thisis done again and 
again in all these offices. A law should undoubtedly be passed 
to prohibit the soliciting from Government employees at all. 
Moreover, I believe that postmasters, Collectors of Customs, and 
other public officers should be required to post up in their offices 
before elections statements to the effect that none of their em- 
ployees need contribute a dollar to any party fund, and that no 
man will be jeopardized in any way for refusing to contribute at 
all or for contributing to any party he liked. 


Mr. Roosevelt directs attention also to the fact that, 
although the postmaster had been rebuked by the Post- 
master-General for allowing eight of his subordinates to 
take part in the June conventions, four of the same men 
took an equally active part in the conventions held in 
August. 

It will doubtless be recalled by the readers of Goop 
GOVERNMENT for August, 1893, that the Collector Kearns 
mentioned in Mr. Roosevelt’s report was the same per- 
son who, on taking office as custodian of the Pittsburg 
public building, swept every employee out of it at once, 
including a number of Democrats who were appointed 
during the first Cleveland administration and retained 
by the Republican Collector under President Harrison. 
When called to account for this, he answered : 

It is a mistake to say that there are any good Democrats among 
them. Every one of them held office under a Republican 
Administration, and that wipes out all the Democracy they ever 
possessed. Why, if I had found my own brother here when I 
came, and he had been drawing a salary under a Republican 
Administration for one day, 1 would have fired him at once. 
That's the kind of a Democrat am! The people demanded a 
change last November~—not only a change in the heads of the 
Government and Departments, but a change clear down to the 
charwomen, and that is the kind of a change it is my duty to give 
them, as far as is in my power. 

The case in San Francisco was sufficiently serious to 
warrant the reference of the papers to the Attorney- 
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General for such action as he may think proper. A let- 
ter has been sent to the Secretary of the Treasury, also, 
calling his attention to the fact that— 


One Lee D. Craig, on or about September 28, 1894, sent to 
Samuel Haskins, an employee of the custom house, and others, 
employees in the custom house and in the postoffice in San Fran- 
cisco, a circular, of which the following is a copy: 


Sir: Feeling that as an officeholder you are desirous of seeing the present 
Administration perpetuated and to that end are anxious that the Democratic 
ticket be successful at the coming election, you are advised that it has been 
decided to ask of you a subscription toward defraying the expenses of the com- 
ing campaign. It is suggested that an amount equal to two (2) per cent of your 
yearly salary would be about the sum you should subscribe, and it is trusted 
that your patriotic sentiments and sound Democracy will prompt you to respond 
without delay. ‘ ; 

Please call on Mr. Lee D. Craig, Notary Public, at No. 316 Montgomery Street, 
who is authorized to receive this subscription, and give receipts !or same. 

Respectfully, 


(Signed) Leg D. Craie, 


This circular distinctly asks a contribution from the office- 
holders, as officeholders, of two per cent of their yearly salaries. 
It is therefore a deliberate attempt to blackmail the employees 
uniter the guise of making political assessments, differing in 
point of morality not one whit from the custom formerly obtain- 
ing in the service, and which the enactment of the present law 
against political assessments was intended to puta stop to. It 
further appears from the statement of Mr. Haskins, the secretary 
of the customs board, and from the statement of Mr. Craig him- 
self, as reported in the San Francisco Chronicle of October 6, 
1894, that Mr. Craig is doing work in the custom house under 
the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, coming there 
every Saturday and on the last business day of the month, the 
nie swearing to their vouchers for services before him, he 
receiving from each one twenty-five cents for this service. He 
has a large sign hung up prominently in the custom house, 
advertising his business. It is a question_whether this relation 
to the cust ms service does not make Craig a public officer 
within the meaning of section 11 of the Civil Service Law; but, 
whether it does or not, this Commission thinks that his official 
relations to the customs enployees should have suggested to 
Collector Wise the impropriety if not illegality of his conduct, 
and have led to the immediate revocation of his privileges. 
The fact that. so far as known, Collector Wise has taken no 
action in the matter, raises the question whether the assessment 
circulars were not sent with his full knowledge and consent. 

It cannot be ascertained at the Treasury Department 
that any steps have been taken to call Mr. Wise to 
account for permitting the law to be treated with con- 
tempt under his very eye and by a beneficiary of the 
Government. Secretary Carlisle has contented himself 
with deciding that Mr. Craig was not an officer or em- 
ployee of the federal Government, and hence that there 
was no call for interfering with him. ; 

The Commission discovered, early in the campaign, 
that in certain Indiana towns the Democratic county 
committees were soliciting campaign contributions from 
officeholders. The same thing was being done in Phila- 
delphia. The Commission accordingly issued a circular 
explaining to officeholders that they need not con- 
tribute anywhere, and this was hung up in public build- 
ings wherever practicable. An attempt to collect assess- 
ments was made in Boston, but was. checked by the 
action of the Collector of Customs himself. In Wash- 
ington, the Democratic State committee wrote to all 
the postmasters, assessing them in varying sums, There 
were efforts to collect assessments also in Illinois and 
Kansas. All the persons implicated were careful to 
shield themselves behind the Attorney-General’s opin- 
ion, and the Commission could do nothing save give 
publicity to what was going on and explain to the persons 
from whom money was sought that they need not pay a 
cent. ; 

Mr, Olney’s interpretation of the law appears to 
have given the blackmailing crowd more solid com- 
fort than anything that has happened since Jay Hubbell 
was pitched out of public life. 
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The Present Anti-Assessment Law. 


IVIL Service Reformers who are not learned in the 
law may have been led by Attorney-General 
Olney’s opinion, rendered last spring, to suspect the 
existing statute against political assessments of insuffi- 
ciency. Such is not the judgment, however, of a lawyer 
whose name will carry quite as much weight with the 
people of the United States as Mr. Olney’s. In a letter 
to Secretary McAneny of the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association, Hon. Dorman B. Eaton writes under 
date of October 24: 

‘‘T have just received the opinion of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Olney, of April 14, concerning the solicitation of 
political assessments by letters addressed to United 
States officials in the public offices of the United States ; 
and in answer to your request, I will briefly state my 
own views upon the subject. 

‘The r2th section of the Civil Service Law to which 
the opinion relates is in these words: 

That no person shall, in any room or building occupied in the 
discharge of official duties by any officer or employee of the 
United States mentioned in this act, or in any navy yard, fort, or 
arsenal, solicit in any manner whatever, or receive any contribu- 


tion of money, or any other thing of value for any political pur- 
pose whatever. 


‘*What is here prohibited is ‘soliciting in any man- 
ner whatever’ in such room, building, etc. Every- 
thing depends on what constitutes soliciting, and noth- 
ing on where the solicitor is. The conclusion which 
the Attorney-General reached not to order a prosecution 
in the particular case before him, has been generally 
regarded as a decision that there can be no offence 
committed under the section by the mere sending of a 
letter soliciting assessments and its reception by a 
United States official in such room or building. I think 
this conclusion is not warranted either by the language 
of the opinion, or by the facts before the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. He certainly used words which, aside from the 
context, seem to imply that the only solicitation pro- 
hibited by the section is that which is made of such an 
official by a person who is himself actually in such room 
or building, etc. But I must think that neither the 
whole opinion nor the law itself warrants such a con- 
clusion. The opinion contains this language: ‘ Yet 
Congress must have felt, as fully as the Commission or 
I can, that money could be solicited and received by mail, 
and that the general object in view was not wholly 
accomplished so long as the mail service could be thus 
used.’ 

‘¢ The admission thus made that money ‘ can be solic- 
ited by mail’ is equivalent to saying that an offence 
can be committed under this section by writing a solic- 
iting letter addressed to a public officer at such room or 
building, and its reception by him therein, even though 
the writer of the letter should not himself be in such 
room or building. 

‘The fact is that what is prohibited by this section 
is not the going into any room or building to solicit, but 
soliciting therein by ‘any means whatever,’ regardless 
of where the person is who is the author of such solicita- 
tion. It seems to be quite indispensable to claim that 
this section leaves every politician and party manager 
at liberty to send letters—perhaps threatening letters— 
demanding money, to all the public officers engaged in 
their duties in the public offices of the Government. 
We may regret, as I did when the law was enacted, that 
solicitation by letter was not in words forbidden, so that 
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assessment extortionists: might have no excuse of igno- 
rance for sending their letters to the desk of the public 
servant. But the chairman of the judiciary committee 
of the Senate declared that no such construction could 
be put upon the section as has been attributed to the 
Attorney-General. 

‘‘ This officer has called attention to the rule that, 
where solicitation by letter is prohibited, either expressly 
or by implication, the offence is committed at and from 
the time when the letter is deposited in the mail or 
sent. Now, the section before us does not make the 
solicitation complete until the letter reaches such room 
or building; but surely this lenient qualification is far 
from being a good reason for saying that there can be 
no solicitation by a letter actually received there, or 
that there can be none unless its writer is himself pres- 
ent in the public office when the letter is received by 
the official. It is the reception of the letter which is 
the evil and which makes the offence complete. 

‘¢T think the Attorney-General has not, in his opinion, 
declared himself to the contrary of this view of the 
matter; and even if I could think that he might have a 
different opinion from mine, I should not expect him to 
prevent the question of the true construction of the law 
from going before the courts, by refusing to allow a 
prosecution in any case where it shall appear that a let- 
ter demanding the payment of an assessment has been 
sent through the mail or by private hand and has gone 
into any such room or building, and has been received 
there by a public officer. To refuse to bring sucha 
case before the court, and thus prevent the law receiv- 
ing any judicial construction, would be to assume a 
responsibility which I think the Attorney-General will 
very properly decline; and it seems to me desirable that 
such a case should be brought.’’ 


The Literature of Campaign Blackmail. 


OME of the readers of Goop GOVERNMENT having 
manifested a desire to know just what forms the 
blackmailing demands of the political campaign collec- 
tors take this year, we present an assorted lot for their 
inspection. The first trio are of Philadelphia origin. 
Their chief characteristic is their liberal use of italics, 
by way of impressing the victim with a sense of the 
extreme urgency of the case, so that he will hand over 
his cash without an hour’s needless delay. Demand 
No. 1 is couched in pleasant colloquial phrases, so that 
the poor fellow shall not realize too sorely how he is 
being robbed : 


DEMOCRATIC STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
Hotel Lafayette, Philadelphia. 
DEMOCRATIC CITY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
N. E. Corner Tenth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, September 27, 1894. 
(Personal.) 

Dear Sir: Weare extremely anxious to do everything within 
our power to get out the largest Democratic vote possible at the 
election to be held on Zuesday, November 6, 1894. We have 
unexceptionable candidates and they are entitled to our very best 
efforts. We believe that you are one of those who, because of 
your active interest in Democratic party affairs, will assist our 
State and County candidates as far as in your power lies. 

We feel that you will thoroughly appreciate the necessity of 
having a reasonable amount of money for the proper conduct of 
the campaign. J¢ is impossible to do campaign work without 
funds, and we look to you and other active and representative 
Democrats to assist us by as liberal a contribution as you can 
afford to give. The outlay for postage, stationery, expenses of 
campaign meetings, etc., will be very considerable. 

e recognize the fact that, although you are an earnest advo- 
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cate and supporter of our cause, you will probably prefer not to 
be asked for contributions by both the Democratic State Central 
Committee and the Democratic City Executive Committee. The 
undersigned, therefore, join in this appeal and request you to 
kindly send, at your earliest convenience, a contribution to Mr. 
John Slevin, treasurer of the Democratic City Executive Com- 
mittee, N. E. Corner Tenth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
(entrance on Tenth Street). 
We'shall need a large sum of money for campaign purposes, 
to be expended prior to October 6, 1894. 
Yours respectfully, 
James A. STRANAHAN, 
Chairman, Democratic State Central Committee. 
MAuvRICE F. WILHERE, 
Chairman, Democratic City Executive Committee. 
P. S.—Mr. Slevin willbe present at the above headquarters dur- 
ing yy ad next week from 3 P. M. to6 P. M.,and from8 P. M. 
010 P. M. 


If the victim was so unreasonable as to withstand this 
extra-courteous invitation, he was reminded a little 
more sharply of his duty one week later: 


DEMOCRATIC STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
Hotel Lafayette, Philadelphia. 
DEMOCRATIC CITY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
N. E. Corner Tenth and Walnut Streets, Philad: Iphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 4, 1894. 
(Personal.) 

Dear Sir: We beg to remind you that it is quite important 
that we should have financial assistance /Ais week, in order that 
we may properly and successfully carry out the plans of the pres- 
ent campaign. We need money, and we should have it a¢ once. 

We earnestly hope that all who can and who ought to con- 
tribute will do so immediately upon receipt of this appeal. Con- 
ees may be made in person or sent by check or postoffice 
order. 

Please bring or send your contribution to Mr. John Slevin, 
Treasurer, who will be at the headquarters, N. E. Corner Tenth 
and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia (entrance on Tenth Street), 
every day this week from 3 P. M. until 6 P. M., and from 8 P. M. 
to 10 P. M. 

Yours respectfully, 
James A. STRANAHAN, 
Chairman, Democratic State Central Committee. 
MAuRICE F. WILHERE, 
Chairman, Democratic City Executive Committee. 

When this did not frighten the poor fellow into com- 
pliance, he received the following heavily emphasized 
argumentum ad hominem : 


DEMOCRATIC STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
Hotel Lafayette, Philadelphia. 
DEMOCRATIC CITY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
N. E. Corner Tenth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 13, 1894. 
(Personal.) 

Dear Sir: We beg to again remind you that it is essential 
that we should have financial aid from all those who can and 
who ought to contribute. 

We consider that you are among those who will assist us in the 
present campaign. We need more help and ought to have it 
without delay. 

Please bring or send your contribution to Mr. John Slevin 
Treasurer, who will be at the headquarters, N. E. Corner Tenth 
and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia (entrance on Tenth Street) 
every day next week from 3 P. M. until 6 P. M., and from 8 P. M. 
until to P. M. 

Yours respectfully. 
James A. STRANAHAN, 
Chairman, Democratic State Central Committee. 
Maurice F. WILHERE, 
Chairman, Democratic City Executive Committee. 

In Pittsburgh fewer words were wasted, but every- 
body knew what the message meant. Mr. Fleming did 
not propose to convict himself in writing when an oral 
interview would make so much cleaner a job: 


Office of 
PRESSLY FLEMING & CO., 
No. 57 Fourth Avenue. 
d E PITTSBURGH, October 1, 1894. 
Dear Sir: 1 will be at my office every day from ro to 12 
o’clock A. M. and 3 to 5 o’clock P. M. 
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Will you kindly call at such hour as may be most convenient 
to you? Respectfully gous. 
J. PRESSLY FLEMING, 
Treasurer. 


Henry Drum. A. V. Fawcett, Chas. DeFrance, 
Chairman, Tacoma. Treasurer, Tacoma. Secretary, Tacoma. 


To the opposite extreme of plain expression went the 
blackmailers out on the Pacific Coast. They did not 
purpose to let any employee keep his place under the 
impression that he was not expected to pay cash for it: 

Headquarters 
DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEE. 
Tacoma, Washington, October 10, 1894. 


Postmaster, 
——_——., Wash. 


The Committee having had under consideration the necessity 
of ways and means of raising funds for the campaign, have con- 
cluded that those who are enjoying the benefits of Democratic 
success in the past should contribute to the expenses of the pres- 
ent campaign. The Committee have, therefore, assessed you in 
the sum of five dollars, of which —— dollars has been paid, leav- 
ing a balance of —— dollars still due the Committee, which you 
will please remit at your earliest convenience, and you will receive 
due credit for thesame. An early remittance will greatly benefit 
this Committee. 

Yours respectfully, 
Cuas. DEFRANCE, 
Secretary. 
Reply to Tacoma, Wash., 
P. O. Lock Box 764. 

The Shelley circular in behalf of the Alabama cam- 
paign, and the circular with which Charles H. J. Taylor 
—who still remains Recorder of Deeds of the District 
of Columbia—tried to terrorize the negroes, have already 
been printed in earlier issues. The circular used in 


San Francisco appears in another column this month. 


Memoranda. 


: changes of fourth-class postmasters for the twen- 

tieth month of the present Administration, October 
5 to November 4, 1894, numbered 605, of which 455 were 
caused by death and resignations, leaving 150 to be 
accounted for by removals, either for cause or at the 
expiration of four-year terms. 

—The clerks in the Railway Mail Service, who in the 
summer of 1893 under the stimulus of the merit system, 
reached the highest point of efficiency ever attained 
since the Service was established, improved their rec- 
ord by about ten per cent, this year. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1893, they handled 7,144 pieces of 
mail matter correctly to every one error. In the year 
ending last June the proportion was 7,832 to 1. 

—We are glad to see that our esteemed contemporary, 
Le Citoyen Franco-Americain of Springfield, Mass., is 
helping to spread the gospel of Civil Service Reform 
among our adopted fellow-citizens of French extraction. 

—Secretary Herbert is dissatisfied with the results of 
his first investigation of affairs at the Brooklyn navy 
yard. Stories have reached his ears that laborers who 
have been appointed there on one roll, have been 
irregularly transferred to another with a higher rating. 
He has given instructions that the matter shall be probed 
to the very bottom, and it is believed that it will go 
hard with the guilty chiefs ifthe charges are proved 
true. 

—The Harvard Civil Service Reform Club were 
addressed in Sanders Theatre on Friday evening last 
by Commissioner Roosevelt, who chose for his subject 
‘¢ The Merit System in the Civil Service, and Manliness 
in Politics.’’ 
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New Publications. 


A BOOK which is bound to attract much attention just 

now, while public feeling is in a ferment over the 
discovery of great abuses of power for personal or parti- 
san gain in several of the leading cities of our Union, 
is Alfred R. Conkling’s ‘‘ City Government in the United 
States.’’ Mr. Conkling has not attempted a philosoph- 
ical treatise, but frankly confesses his little volume a 
primer in municipal affairs, designed to supply the 
astonishing lack of any small popular handbook on this 
subject in the English language. He has gathered his 
material at first hand and from all sources, domestic and 
foreign, so that his statement of contrasts between the 
systems employed in various cities of the new and the 
old world may be accepted as accurate. How thoroughly 
he has gone into his subject may be judged by a glance 
over his special topics, which include Mayors; boards 
of Aldermen; fire and police departments; police 
courts ; excise regulations ; water, gas and electricity ; 
streets, their paving and cleaning; parks ; public works 
and improvements generally; charitable institutions; 
public schools and trade schools ; finance and taxation ; 
elections, etc. There are given also a brief bibliogra- 
phy of municipal government, and a list of thirty-odd 
events of importance in the history of American cities, 
very incomplete and spasmodic, but suggestive to anyone 
who is delving in the literature of the subject. The 
great upheaval in New York City in 1894 will furnish a 
noteworthy addition to this chronology in the first 
revised edition of the work. 

Mr. Conkling sets out with a clear and concise state- 
ment of the fundamental principle underlying all good 
municipal government, one which cannot be hammered 
too persistently into the heads of voting citizens: 

A city is a municipal corporation. Its chief functions are 
administrative rather than political, as that term is generally 
understood, and it should be governed like any business corpo- 
ration. It is legally composed of the inhabitants within its limits; 
for in one sense every voter may be termed a member of the 
corporation, and every taxpayer may be regarded as a stock- 
holder or bondholder. The city possesses, in common with 


most other corporations, the privilege of electing, by the votes 
of its members, its own directors or trustees. 


And later he says: 

It is a sad commentary on the alleged intelligence of an Amer- 
ican urban elector to see him vote annually, on national or State 
party lines, for a ring that furnishes him daily with evidence of 
its incompetency, extravagance and dishonesty. 

It is with somewhat of a jar, therefore, that we find 
him saying on page 46: 

The Board of Aldermen or Common Council should be elected 
with the Mayor, so that they may represent the same political 
party. This is now done in New York and New Orleans. 

We wish Mr. Conkling joy of his two illustrations, if 
election law and quality of government bear in any 
measure the relation of cause and effect. It seems to 
us that, after taking so much pains to impress upon his 
readers the sound principle that party lines must be 
ignored in city government, he strikes a false note 
when he thus refuses to ignore them himself. There 
may be other good reasons for electing Mayor and 
Aldermen in the same year, but the partisan affiliation 
of the several officers has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. The combined wisdom of a great mass of guod 
citizens in New York City this year, for instance, 
pointed to the selection of a Mayor who on national 
issues was a Republican, but no reformer proposed to 
elect a Republican Board of Aldermen to serve with 
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him, and it would doubtless, under the present practice 
of district representation, be next to impossible to elect 
a majority of Republicans to that body in any event. 
What becomes, then, of Mr. Conkling’s theory? Or, 
again, if party considerations weigh at all in these mat- 
ters, how will he account for the trouble the present 
Republican Mayor of Brooklyn has had in dealing with 
Aldermen of his own party ? 

What our author probably had in mind in laying 
down his general rule was that it would be well, other 
things being equal, to have Mayor and Aldermen car- 
ried into office upon the same tide of public sentiment, 
the idea being that when a strong reform movement is 
under way in a community, just prior to an election, the 
chances are favorable to its embracing the Aldermanic 
as well as the general ticket, and thus assuring a fair 
degree of harmony between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the local government. 

We do not know that it was Mr. Conkling’s purpose to 
make much of the historical phases of his subject; but 
it might have increased the interest of his book if he 
had added to his very plain exposition of the system 
of ‘‘ taxing districts’’ established in Tennessee in 1878, 
the fact that the former city of Memphis, which he uses 
as an illustration, changed its form of government rather 
suddenly in order to escape the burden of a debt which 
it had incurred as a city. 

D. Appleton & Company, publishers. 

Of all the large magazines, the A//aniic is the only 
one which pays its respects this month conspicuously to 
the Civil Service Reformers. The way it does this is 
not especially flattering to the Reformers, Henry C. 
Merwin has an article entitled ‘‘ Tammany Points the 
Way,’’ written in much the same sympathetic spirit as 
the newspaper reporter sometimes shows in an obituary 
biography of a free-handed thief or a chivalrous liber- 
tine. Instead of lending all his energies to proving the 
necessity of organization among Reformers on Tam- 
many’s thorough plan, he wants to see reforms con- 
ducted on a sentimental basis, by an appeal to the 
undisciplined instincts of mankind rather than to their 
calm reason and their sense of right and wrong: 

The point upon which I insist, and which, I think, will beclear, 
upon reflection, to every fair-minded man, is that good govern- 
ment in cities can never be obtained, as a permanent thing, 
except through the forces of personal leadership, and of such 
sympathy and enthusiasm as are aroused by a common cause. 
Neither mere self-interest nor mere sense of duty will make men 
vote; much less will it make them vote right. There must be 
something more: there must be a leader and a totem. 

The reformers, in general, believe that the thing can be done 
without a leader and without a totem. They believe, some that 
self-interest, others that the sense of duty, will be or might 
become sufficient. They would be right if all men were like 
themselves. But the great mass of men—fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, as we may think—are very different from the typical 
reformer. The trouble with the reformer is, therefore, not that 
he has a wrong conception of government, but that he hasa wrong 
conception of human nature. The majority of men, and espe- 
cially the uneducated, are both better and worse than what I call 
the typical reformer supposes them to be; they are more honest 
and more generous than he thinks, but less easily moved by 
abstract ideas and impersonal motives. 

As to the men of ‘‘ culture,’”’ the ‘‘ good ”’ citizens, they are so 
far outnumbered that it matters little whether they vote or not; 
and it is possible that a vague realization of this fact is, partly at 
least, at the bottom of their much-condemned indifference. The 
really important function of this class is to supply leadership. 
The people are not only willing to be led, they like to be led; but 
their leader must be one who can sympathize with them. He must 
be of a type very different from that of the typical reformer. It 
would seem that in cities of half a million people and upwards, a 
few such men might be produced now and then; and the example 
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of Tammany Hall shows how great is the scope of their possible 
exertions. 


This is all very fine; but as the highest form of 
development of which Mr. Merwin’s plan is capable isa 
pure autocracy, and as our municipal basis is demo- 
cratic, and the perennial difficulty in all great cities is 
to keep the idea of popular rule uppermost and the 
autocratic tendency of the professional politicians in 
check, we feel that we must look for the solution of our 
troubles elsewhere than in his suggestion. 

Another writer, unnamed, tells us in the Contributors’ 
Club what a noble fellow the old-fashioned politician 
was. Hear him: 


I suppose that when Civil Service Reform has become estab- 
lished in its widest application, the old-time politician will be 
an extinct animal whose lineaments are preserved only in litera- 
ture; and doubtless such a consummation is to be desired. The 
Reformers tell us so, and all respectable people are, or pretend 
to be, Reformers. Nevertheless, in the confidence of the Club, 
I venture to say that the old-time politician had his good points. 
It might even be contended, without manifest absurdity, that he 
is (or was) the last lingering exponent of Feudalism. The essen- 
tial characteristics of Feudalism I take to be that, under it, the 
relations between one man and another was based partly on self- 
interest, partly on kindly feeling. There was protection on the 
one side, and there was dependence on the other—the sense of 
—— and the sense of re so that between superior 
and inferior there was a give-and-take of mutual good will and 
advantage. Whereas, under our modern, democratic, competi- 
tive system, the only bond between man and man is that of pure 
self-interest—the ‘‘ cash mexus.” . . . 

The conscientious Reformer will ask: ‘‘Why should your genial, 
kindly man meddle with politics? Why should he bring his 
favoritism and his ‘ magnetism’ into the matter of office-holding ? 
And isn’t it better that the offices should be filled by competitive 
examination rather than by Roscoe Conkling?” Yes, no doubt; 
but still there is something to be said in behalf of the old system. 
It gave to certain qualities their natural supremacy. If aman 
had the capacity to lead men and to manage them, he became a 
leader and a manager. And so, on the other hand, there was 
developed in his followers an instinct of loyalty. Kut who can 
be loyal to a person selected by a process of competitive examina- 
tions? Who can be loyal to a mere idea? Doubtless a few per- 
sons are capable of loyalty to an idea; but the great majority of 
us have not this capacity. The old fashioned politician, the boss 
(I will not shrink from the word), had toward his dependents that 
mingled feeling of kindness and superiority which befits a born 
leader of men. There was a remark made some years ago by a 
politician (whose party had just come into power) which was much 
quoted at the time, and quoted with horror. He said, ‘‘ We 
really ought to take the boys in, and give them a chance to warm 
their toes;’’ videlicet, let them have a share of the spoils. This 
was a wrong sentiment, but still it was a kindly, humorous senti- 
ment; and the relation between such a boss and his followers is 
not, as the Reformers think, a purely mercenary one. 

The Reformers, it must be confessed, gre, as a rule, somewhat 
cold in temperament, a little thin in mind, a trifle deficient in 
sympathy ; not quite so close to nature as might be wished. We 
all knowthetype. Itis peculiarlya Bostontype. The Reformer 
is usually a man whose circumstances in life have been so fort. - 
nate that he was never obliged, even as a boy, to black his own 
boots. Now, it is very hard (I do not say impossible) for a per- 
son who has never blacked his own boots to have that wide, 
democratic sympathy with “‘the plain people” which is really 
almost as necessary in a successful Reformer as it could be in a 
corruptionist. 


Perhaps—as indeed I have admitted—the old-time politician 
was a little too much the child of nature; but if the Reformers 
could only appreciate his good as well as his bad points, Reform 
might come more quickly and with less friction. 


Perhaps. But is it not possible too that if all writers 
told only the plain, unvarnished truth about the old- 
time politician, and gave us a little less sloppy false- 
hood about Reformers, the public mind would be better 
prepared to accept the wholesome logic of the merit 
system ? 

Puck, in its issue of November 3, was guilty of an 
amiable Hibernicism in making some excellent post- 
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election comments three days before the election occur- 
red. Or were the remarks prophetic? 

The voters of New York have this year had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to learn that honest municipal government is not to be 
had from any one of the political parties, that it can only be had 
when decent voters combine to fight the spoilsmen in all parties, 
and that, except for purposes of identification, the terms Demo- 
crat and Republican mean nothing in a municipal election. If 
the people have been convinced of the absurdity of mixing 
national with local issues, then further elections will be as this 
one, a fight between corruption and decency; and when those 
lines are clearly defined, decency will always win and we will 
have a government in New York of which its citizens may speak 
without blush or apology. We are not sanguine enough to think 
the people have learned this lesson thoroughly: Thanks to Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst aoe | have been aroused to the criminal 
foolishness of voting for their party’s candidate regardless of his 
character and his affiliations; but two years hence they will prob- 
ably fall back into the old lines, and elect a man to administer 
their city government because he believes or claims to believe 
in free trade or protection. And yet this is not wholly discourag- 
ing. It is possible that after a few more uprisings like the ;-res- 
ent one, the people will learn the simple truth that they must 
fight spoilsmen and plunderers, regardless of party lines Once 
that is learned, and not until then, this city will be rightly gov 
erned. 

That is timely and sound, and we hope every New 
Yorker will lay it to heart. 

In the same category with Mark Hopkins as an instruc- 
tor and friend of young men, must be placed Theodore 
W. Dwight, whose field was narrower in the sense that 
it embraced only one general subject, but whose methods 
and spirit were similar. Professor Dwight’s lectures to 
his classes at the Columbia Law School were delivered 
orally, and in hundreds of law offices in all parts of the 
country may be found to this day little volumes of 
manuscript notes, indexed and used as elementary 
books of reference, Little, Brown and Company have 
now brought out, in one volume of about 750 pages, the 
original text of the Columbia lectures on ‘‘ The Law of 
Persons and Personal Property,’’ carefully edited and 
annotated by Edward F. Dwight, but unaltered save in 
the few cases where later statutes and decisions have 
changed the face of the law as it was when the author 
prepared his text. 

As a text-book for law students, introductory to the 
more exhaustive study of the law of contracts, this work 
is of great technical value. But it has another and wider 
usefulness in furnishing to the ordinary man of business 
an authoritative answer to thousands of questions which 
arise every day, and whose mistaken attempts at solution 
often result in discomfort or loss to the person guilty 
of the error. No peace-loving citizen wishes to run his 
neck into the noose of litigation where he can avoid it, 
or involve himself needlessly even in trouble which does 
not lead to the court-room. To call in legal counsel at 
every turn is not only expensive but inconvenient. The 
better class of lawyers themselves would rather be spared 
the annoyance of frequent interruptions for the settle- 
ment of petty matters which each client might arrange 
perfectly well for himself if he understood the principles 
underlying them. The law of master and servant, for 
example, daily called into play by the employer of 
labor; and the first notification that he has transgressed 
it comes in the form of a demand for damages, which 
might perfectly well have been avoided. The law of 
husband and wife, and that of parent and child, are sub- 
jects of discussion in every social gathering, because 
their bearings upon every-day life are so direct and inti- 
mate. The law of ownership opens another field of uni- 
versal interest. How many laymen can define the right 
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of ownership by invention, for example, or explain the 
policy of patents? Or take the commonest of all cases 
—that of title by finding ; says Professor Dwight: 

The line between finding and stealing is narrow, and the test 
in a close or doubtful case is, whether the so-called finder knows 
at the time who the owner is, or has reasonable ground to 
believe who he is. If so, and he appropriates the chattel to his 
own use, he is a thief. If not, he does not become a thief by a 
subsequent wrongful appropriation to his own use. The capital 
fact in larceny or stealing is the act of felonious ¢aking. If the 
owner is not known at the time of taking, or there are no reason- 
able grounds for believing that he can be ascertained, there isno 
larceny, though the finder conceals the goods, or converts them 
to his own use, after ascertaining who the real owner is. Jf the 
original intention be innocent, no subsequent change of intent will 
constitute larceny. 

And again, as to the ownership of property lost and 
found : 

The effect of finding is, that the finder is owner as to all per- 

sons except the true owner. As, if one should find a jewel, and 
he should be deprived of it by another against his consent, he 
should recover its full value. He would hold the proceeds in 
trust for the true owner, if discovered, in the same way as he 
held the jewel itself. As between him and the rightful owner, 
the title is in the latter; he has no lien upon the chattel for the 
act of finding, nor is he entitled to any reward. If, however, a 
reward be offered, a lien is created to the extent of the reward. 
_ In the passages quoted we have taken the liberty of 
italicizing some of the author’s unemphasized text, sim- 
ply to call the reader’s attention to points which not 
one person in threescore, without special training in 
the law, could fail to stumble on if questioned. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Title by Succession,’’ nearly a 
hundred pages are given up to the discussion of wills, 
descent, the duties of executors and administrators, etc., 
making plain numberless difficulties which beset the 
path of theunlearned. Another subject of wide general 
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interest, on public as well as private grounds, is that of 
‘Citizens and Aliens.’’ It is utter confusion of mind, 
rather than actual misapprehension, which is most prev- 
alent in the community concerning the question of cit- 
izenship. Professor Dwight’s extremely clear and con- 
cise way of putting everything, however, obtains here 
too; and, so far as it is possible to gain a clear insight 
into a topic which has so many ramifications and both 
subjective and objective phases, the reader is treated to 
one. 

The address of Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson at the gen- 
eral meeting of the Civic Club in Philadelphia on Nov- 
ember 3 has been printed in pamphlet form. Among 
other things Mrs. Stevenson said : 


Although our sympathy is wholly with those who are seeking 
Civil Service Reform, the Civic Club disclaims any political 
activity. We are not organized against persons or parties, but 
against wrongdoing and for the sake of bringing to the front cer- 
tain broad principles. _ 

According to this policy, when our Club was invited last spring 
by the Anti-Spoils League, a powerful body of Reformers which 
includes in its ranks some of the ablest and best men in the coun- 
try, to codperate with them in obtaining the endorsement of 
voters for the national anti-spoils movement, our board of direc- 
tors, after referring the matter to a committee of the municipal 
department, upon the recommendation of thiscommittee declined 
to do so, and your President answered the request of Mr. William 
Potts, Secretary of the Anti-Spoils League, New York City, in 
the following terms, after a few preliminary remarks: 

As you know, our organization is still amen and its leaders have been feel- 
ing their way carefully with a view to making it a useful instrument of progress 
and a strong influence for good in the community. We feel that, as yet, we 
should confine our efforts strictly to educational lines and to municipal move- 
ments ; and although your association can at ali times count upon our sympathy 
and moral support—and we should gladly endorse with our name any effort 
which, like vour own, is calculated to promote a better social order—we feel 
that we cannot, as a body of citizens having no political status, take part with 
dignity in any political movemeut entailing upon us the canvassing for votes. 
All that quiet individual influence can do to further the great cause you have 
espoused you can depend upon from our members ; and as a club we shall do all 
in our power to propagate the principle which we share with you. 
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The Club was also invited by the National Civil Service 
Reform Convention to send delegates to the General Conven- 
tion that was held this autumn at Indianapolis. For the same 


reason that, as disfranchised citizens, we regard it as incompati- 
ble with our dignity to take an active part in politics, we 
declined the invitation with expressions of appreciation. 


The closing reference is doubtless to the League 
meeting in Chicago. There is still time for the Club 
to change its mind. The Civil Service Reform move- 
ment has no ‘ politics’’ in it, in the sense in which 
Mrs. Stevenson understands the term. 
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